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THE  WEDDING  OF  EDWARD  VII 


(Edward  VII  in  His  Youth  as  Prince  of  Wales  Weds  Princess  Alexandra) 

From  a 'painting  by  the  contemporary  English  artist,  A.  Forestier 


UEEN  VICTORIA  lost  her  well-loved  husband  by  death 


in  1861.  Her  personal  grief  was  intense,  and  many 


Englishmen  have  maintained  that  ever  afterward  she 
was  herself  but  the  ghost  of  a queen  waiting  to  join  her  hus- 
band. Americans,  however,  will  always  remember  that  it 
was  in  the  very  year  of  her  bereavement  that  she  upheld  our 
Union  in  its  struggle  against  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
Probably  only  Victoria’s  resolute  opposition  to  slavery  in  any 
form  prevented  England  from  acknowledging  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Confederacy  and  even  giving  it  substantial  aid 
in  the  war  against  the  Union. 

Before  Prince  Alfred’s  death  he  and  the  queen  had  a con- 
siderable family  of  children,  so  that  England  was  relieved 
of  all  danger  of  a foreign  king.  Their  oldest  son  was  that 
Albert  Edward  who  after  being  known  through  all  his 
mother’s  reign  as  the  “Prince  of  Wales”  became  king  upon 
her  death  under  the  self-chosen  title  of  King  Edward  VII. 
The  English  ministers  urged  the  prince,  as  they  had  urged 
his  mother,  to  marry  early;  and  he  did  so,  being  wedded  on 
March  10,  1863,  at  Windsor  Castle  to  the  Danish  princess 
Alexandra.  The  result  of  his  marrying,  as  his  mother  had 
done,  so  early  in  life  was  that  his  wife  remained  only  a prin- 
cess for  nearly  forty  years  of  wedded  life  before  she  became 
a queen. 
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DISRAELI’S  FIRST  SPEECH 

(Parliament  Refuses  to  Listen  to  the  Brilliant  Young  Speaker  Who  Afterward 

ISecame  Its  Leader) 

From  a painting  by  T.  Walter  Wilson,  B.I. 


During  the  second  half  of  Victoria’s  reign  England  was 
guided  by  two  great  statesmen,  Disraeli,  who  led  the 
Conservative  or  Tory  party,  and  Gladstone,  who  led  the 
Liberals  or  progressives.  Disraeli  was  the  earlier  to  come  into 
prominence.  His  rise  marks  also  the  rise  of  religious  freedom 
in  England;  for  he  was  a Jew,  and  Jews  were  not  even  ad- 
mitted to  parliament  until  1858.  When  Disraeli  entered  Eng- 
land’s great  governing  body,  there  was  much  prejudice 
against  him.  When  he  attempted  his  first  speech,  the  mem- 
bers of  parliament  drowned  his  voice  with  hooting  and  ridi- 
cule. Defiantly  answering  his  insulters,  he  insisted  that  the 
time  woulcl  come  when  he  would  make  them  listen  to  him. 

His  brilliancy  and  energy  made  him  Prime  Minister  at 
last.  His  visions  of  world  rule  thrilled  and  inspired  his 
party;  and  he  did  much  toward  the  creation  of  England’s 
empire.  He  secured  for  England  the  Suez  Canal.  He  made 
Queen  Victoria  Empress  of  India.  He  held  back  Russia 
when  in  1878  she  was  on  the  point  of  seizing  Constantinople. 
He  expanded  and  consolidated  the  wonderfully  growing 
power  of  England  in  Africa;  and  he  led  all  the  English  col- 
onies to  partake  in  his  dream  of  empire. 
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THEODORE  OF  ABYSSINIA 

(The  Abyssinian  King  Shoots  Himself  When  Defeated  by  the  British  ) 

From  a sketch  made  on  the  spot  and  redrawn  by  Emile  Bayard 


DISRAELI’S  first  period  as  Prime  Minister  of  England 
closed  in  1868.  In  that  earliest  effort  at  leadership  he 
devoted  himself  chiefly  to  foreign  affairs,  seeking  to 
strengthen  the  influence  of  England  abroad,  and  to  enforce 
respect  for  Englishmen  in  every  land  where  they  might 
chance  to  travel. 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  illustration  of  this  policy 
was  the  action  of  Disraeli’s  government  in  Abyssinia.  This 
land  lies  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  south  of  Egypt.  It  is 
very  far  off  and  inaccessible,  though  possessing  a sort  of 
romantic  interest  from  the  fact  that  its  negro  sovereigns  claim 
to  be  directly  descended  from  King  Solomon  and  the  Queen 
of  Sheba,  declaring  Abyssinia  to  be  the  land  of  Sheba,  whence 
the  Queen  had  journeyed  to  visit  Jerusalem. 

Theodore,  king  of  Abyssinia,  slew  two  Englishmen  who 
were  exploring  in  his  wild  land.  He  refused  to  make  any 
reparation,  so  a punitive  army  was  despatched  against  him 
under  General  Napier.  The  Abyssinians  were  defeated  only 
after  a desperate  resistance ; and  when  at  last  the  resistless 
English  troops  stormed  the  stone  walls  of  the  capital.  King 
Theodore  shot  himself  to  escape  captivity.  The  country  was 
reorganized  under  English  supervision,  but  permitted  to  re- 
tain its  independence. 
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EVICTION  IN  IRELAND 

(An  English  Soldier  Regretting  the  Law  He  is  Compelled  to  Enforce) 

From  a 'painting  by  the  recent  English  artist,  W.  H.  Overend 


DISRAELI’S  great  rival,  Mr.  Gladstone,  first  became 
Prime  Minister  in  1868.  As  leader  of  the  Liberals  he 
was  more  interested  in  home  affairs  than  in  foreign 
ventures.  He  thought  less  of  England’s  glory  as  an  empire 
than  of  her  prosperity  as  a kingdom.  Under  his  administra- 
tion the  last  electoral  restrictions  were  removed,  the  last  class 
privileges  abolished,  the  last  laws  of  religious  intolerance 
abandoned.  The  whole  system  of  public  education  in  Eng- 
land was  expanded  and  revised.  The  army  and  navy  were 
reformed  and  modernized. 

To  future  generations,  however,  Gladstone’s  name  will 
stand  out  principally  because  of  his  long  and  resolute  strug- 
gle to  secure  justice  for  Ireland.  Englishmen  had  always 
ruled  the  Irish  as  a conquered  and  inferior  race.  Gladstone 
tried  to  save  its  starving  and  miserable  peasantry.  He  began 
with  the  first  “Land  Act”  in  1870.  English  landlords  owned 
most  of  Ireland  and  exacted  heavy  rents.  Tenants  unable  to 
pay  these  were  evicted  and  left  to  starve.  The  infuriated 
Irishmen  formed  leagues  which  plotted  to  “boycott”  the  evic- 
tors,  to  kill  their  cattle,  and  finally  to  murder  the  hard- 
hearted landlords.  English  soldiers  were  employed  to  make 
the  cruel  evictions,  and  did  so,  sorely  against  their  wills. 
Gradually  Gladstone  found  himself  driven  to  adopt  the  prin- 
ciple of  “Home  Rule,”  that  is,  of  giving  Ireland  a parlia- 
ment of  its  own.  He  fought  for  this  issue  for  years,  and  was 
still  aiming  toward  it  when  he  died  in  1898. 
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ENGLAND  TAKES  CONTROL  OF  EGYPT 

(The  Bombardment  of  Alexandria  by  the  British  Fleet) 

From  a 'painting  by  the  recent  English  artist,  W.  H.  Overend 


Disraeli  secured  for  England  the  control  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  This  drew  the  country  into  active  partieipa^ 
tion  in  Egyptian  affairs,  and  she  and  France  estab- 
lisheci  a “dual  control”  over  Egypt.  In  the  year  1882  the 
dual  control”  was  overthrown  by  an  unexpected  complica- 
tion. This  was  a native  revolt  which  broke  out  in  Egypt 
under  Arabi  Pasha.  This  leader  declared  his  intent  to  drive 
all  the  Europeans  out  of  Egypt,  and  he  and  his  army  seized 
possession  of  the  chief  seaport,  Alexandria. 

England  and  France  sent  ships,  hoping  to  overawe  Arabi ’s 
followers.  The  threat  had  no  effect,  and  France  refused  to 
go  farther  and  undertake  an  actual  campaign  against  the 
Egyptians.  England,  however,  felt  her^honor  involved,  so 
she  refused  to  retreat.  Her  fleet  bombarded  Alexandria ; and 
when  the  forces  of  Arabi  fled,  English  soldiers  took  possession 
of  the  city.  An  army  then  advanced  into  the  country  against 
Arabi  and  defeated  him  at  Tel-el-Kebir.  The  rebels  were 
completely  crushed  and  England  found  herself,  as  she  had 
before  in  Abyssinia,  with  a conquered  country  on  her  hands. 
Egypt  was  too  populous  and  civilized  to  be  resigned  to  bar- 
baric rule  as  Abyssinia  had  been.  The  English  army  stayed ; 
England  restored  the  Egyptian  Khedive  or  native  ruler  to 
his  throne  and  ruled  in  his  name.  To-day  Egypt  still  remains 
an  English  dependency. 
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THE  FALL  OF  THE  KHALIFA 

(English  Troops  Slay  the  Last  Fanatic  Leader  of  the  Soudanese) 

From  a drawing  made  at  the  time  by  W.  B.  Wellen 


WITH  Egypt  itself  the  English  have  had  little  trouble. 
But  beyond  Egypt  along  the  upper  Nile  lies  the  vast 
barbaric  region  known  as  the  Soudan,  inhabited  only 
by  wandering  Arabs  and  by  savage  negroes.  Egypt  held 
some  vague  authority  over  these  regions,  and  England  in  at- 
tempting to  enforce  this  authority  found  many  difficulties. 
A fanatic  calling  himself  El  Mahdi  roused  all  the  wild  tribes 
to  follow  him  in  a religious  war.  England’s  noted  hero  Gen- 
eral Charles  Gordon  was  besieged  and  slain  at  Khartoum  in 
1885,  and  the  English  Government  ordered  the  abandonment 
of  the  Soudan. 

El  Mahdi  died  but  was  succeeded  by  another  fanatic,  the 
Khalifa,  who  made  the  Soudan  such  a horror  of  crime  and 
slaughter  that  in  1896  England  determined  to  destroy  the 
Khalifa  and  reduce  the  vast  Soudan  region  to  order.  The 
Khalifa’s  capital  of  Omdurman  was  captured  after  a des- 
perate resistance  in  1898.  The  chief  himself  escaped  and 
continued  the  struggle  for  another  year;  but  his  followers 
dwindled  to  a mere  guerilla  band,  and  this  was  finally  sur- 
rounded by  British  troops.  Then  the  Khalifa  fell,  fighting 
to  the  last. 

Thus  the  entire  valley  of  the  upper  Nile  has  been  added 
to  England ’s  African  possessions. 
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THE  JAMESON  INQUIRY 

(Cecil  Rhodes,  the  “ Uncrowned  King”  of  Africa,  Testifying) 

From  a drawing  made  at  the  time  by  S.  Begg 


WHILE  England  has  thus  gained  control  of  almost  all 
northeastern  Africa,  she  has  also  been  rapidly  ex- 
tending her  authority  in  southern  Africa.  She  pur- 
chased its  extreme  southern  state,  Cape  Colony,  from  the 
Dutch  government  in  1814.  Many  of  the  Dutch  settlers  were 
dissatisfied  with  British  rule  and  withdrew  into  the  heart  of 
Africa,  forming  independent  settlements  there.  Gold  and 
diamond  mines  were  found  in  these  newly  opened  regions; 
and  miners  from  many  lands,  but  chiefly  Englishmen,  flocked 
thither.  England  claimed  some  vague  suzerainty  over  all  the 
“Boers,”  as  the  African  Dutch  were  called;  but  they  insisted 
on  their  entire  independence. 

The  trouble  came  to  a climax  in  1895.  The  foreign  miners 
had  become  a majority  in  some  parts  of  the  Boer  states,  but 
were  not  allowed  to  vote  and  were  heavily  taxed.  They  ap- 
pealed to  England  to  aid  them,  and  while  she  did  nothing 
officially,  an  Englishman,  Dr.  Jameson,  led  a raid  of  adven- 
turers who  attempted  to  seize  the  chief  Boer  city  and  sub- 
vert its  government.  Jameson  was  defeated,  and  an  official 
inquiry  was  held  by  the  English  government  to  see  just  how 
far  British  honor  had  been  tarnished  by  his  acts.  The  chief 
witness  was  Cecil  Rhodes,  Prime  Minister  of  Cape  Colony,  a 
multimillionaire  who  had  devoted  his  career  to  building  up  an 
English  empire  in  South  Africa.  The  inquiry  decided  that 
neither  Rhodes  nor  England  was  responsible  for  Jameson’s 
raid ; but  the  affair  left  England  and  the  Boers  almost  at 
swords’  points. 
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OVERTHROW  OF  THE  BOER  REPUBLIC 

(Cronje’s  Army  Penned  in  at  Paardeburg  and  Forced  to  Surrender) 

From  the  historical  series  by  B.  Caton  Woodville 


The  war-cloud  which  for  years  had  hung  over  South 
Africa  burst  in  1899.  President  Kruger  of  the  Trans- 
vaal Republic,  the  leader  of  the  Boers,  decided  that  war 
was  inevitable,  so  he  proclaimed  it  suddenly  when  England 
was  unprepared.  The  Boer  forces  invaded  Cape  Colony  and 
other  British  possessions  and  won  some  minor  successes,  be- 
fore the  English  could  rally  for  resistance.  Then  small  Eng- 
lish armies  advanced  into  the  Boer  territory  and  were  de- 
feated. England  was  disgusted,  the  Boers  triumphant. 

A larger  English  army  next  advanced  under  General  Rob- 
erts. Early  in  1900  he  succeeded  at  Paardeburg  in  surround- 
ing the  main  Boer  army  under  General  Cronje.  Here  the 
Boers  were  caught  in  a trap  in  the  deep-cut  valley  of  the 
Modder  River,  while  English  artillery  shelled  them  from  the 
inaccessible  heights.  Resistance  was  useless  and  Cronje  sur- 
rendered, thus  practically  deciding  the  result  of  the  war. 
England  declared  the  two  Boer  republics  annexed  to  her 
domains. 

Thp  Boers,  however,  still  refused  to  yield,  and  small  bands 
of  them  continued  a guerilla  warfare  for  more  than  two  years, 
before  the  last  outlaws  accepted  the  British  terms.  The  war 
cost  England  half  a billion  dollars,  and  she  sent  into  the  field 
a quarter  of  a million  men,  a larger  army  than  she  had  ever 
raised  before,  even  in  the  Napoleonic  wars. 
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VICTORIA’S  DIAMOND  JUBILEE 

(She  Celebrates  in  1897  the  Completion  of  Her  Sixtieth  Year  Upon  the 

Throne) 

From  a painting  made  at  the  time  by  W.  H.  Overend 


OUEEN  VICTORIA’S  last  years  were  embittered  by 
England’s  sufferings  and  losses  in  the  Boer  war.  She 
died  early  in  1901  while  British  troops  were  still  be- 
ing poured  into  Africa  in  thousands  to  capture  the  last  elusive 
Boers.  No  queen  has  ever  been  more  loved  by  her  people. 
Victoria’s  greatest  admirers  have  never  spoken  of  her  as 
brilliant,  but  she  was  thoroughly  truthful,  earnest  and  hon- 
est. In  her  younger  days  she  had  been  a devoted  wife;  in 
her  age  she  was  a most  gentle,  thoughtful  and  kindly  old 
lady. 

Her  long  reign  was  in  many  ways  the  most  remarkable 
one  in  English  history.  Three  years  before  her  death  she 
celebrated  in  1897  the  “Diamond  Jubilee”  of  her  reign,  as 
it  was  called,  that  is,  the  completion  of  her  sixtieth  year  upon 
the  throne.  The  anniversary  occasioned  gorgeous  spectacles 
throughout  that  enormous  empire  on  which  **the  sun  never 
sets.  Statisticians  tell  us  that  during  her  reign  that  empire 
had  expanded  its  territory  from  three  million  square  miles 
to  eleven  millions.  In  her  old  age  she  reigned  over  one-fifth 
of  the  habitable  territory  of  the  globe.  Most  important  of  the 
ceremonies  of  her  Diamond  Jubilee  was  the  one  here  depicted, 
at  which  the  aged  Queen  received  in  her  palace  the  chief 
dignitaries  of  the  empire. 
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CORONATION  OF  EDWARD  VII 

(He  Receives  the  Crown  of  England  in  Westminster  Abbey) 

From  a painting  made  at  the  time  hy  S.  Begg 

VICTORIA’S  eldest  son,  a man  of  sixty,  who  had  been  a 
notable  figure  before  the  world  for  forty  years  as  the 
heir  to  the  throne,  came  into  his  inheritance  i^on  her 
death  in  1901.  He  ruled  as  Edward  VII  until  his  death  in 
1910,  and  made  a dignified,  kindly  and  attractive  king,  ever 
employing  his  influence  for  peace  among  the  nations. 

The  formal  act  of  Edward’s  coronation  did  not  take  place 
until  more  than  a year  after  his  accession  to  the  throne.  It 
was  delayed  at  first  out  of  respect  for  Queen  Victoria,  and 
then  had  to  be  postponed  because  King  Edward  was  stricken 
with  appendicitis  and  had  to  undergo  a medical  operation. 
As  soon  as  his  restored  health  permitted  the  coronation  cere- 
mony took  place,  August  9,  1902.  The  venerable  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  administered  the  oath  of  office  to  King  Edward 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  while  his  queen  and  all  the  notables 
of  England  surrounded  him.  Then  the  King  signed  the  oath 
and  the  insignia  of  his  office  were  presented  to  him,  the  last 
step  being  the  placing  of  the  imperial  crown  upon  his  brow. 

Edward’s  oath  bound  him  among  other  things  to  govern 
all  his  people  “according  to  the  statutes  in  Parliament  agreed 
on”  and  the  “Protestant  Reformed  Religion.” 
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KING  GEORGE  IN  POWER 

(He  Hde.  Between  E™pe,„,  WiUU™  Connau.Ht  at  Kin. 

From  a painting  made  at  the  time  by  H.  W.  Koekkoek 

The  most  recent  shift  in  England’s  rulers  occurred  in 
1910,  when  King  Edward  died  (May  6)  after  a reign 
of  nine  years.  He  had  raised  England  to  a place  of 
such  prominence  in  European  kingly  councils  and  was  so 
much  honored  and  liked  by  foreign  monarchs  that  his  obse- 
quies were  more  widely  attended  than  those  of  any  previous 
English  ruler.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  King 
George  V,  a quiet,  reserved  man  of  forty-four,  who  was  of 
course  as  our  picture  shows  him,  the  central  figure  of  the 
uneral  procession  in  King  Edward’s  honor.  On  one  side  of 

of  his  subjects,  and  on  the 
other  the  foremost  of  his  foreign  visitors. 

This  chief  subject  was  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Connaut^ht 
a younger  brother  of  King  Edward.  The  foreign  potentate 
was  Emperor  William  II  of  Germany,  who  was  George’s 
cousin,  since  the  German  Empress  had  been  King  Edward’s 
^ster.  William  had  always  shown  a strong  regard  for  King 
Edward,  despite  the  fact  that  the  latter  had  rather  crowded 
im  from  the  position  he  had  once  assuredly  held  as  the  most 
prominent  and  influential  sovereign  in  Europe.  King  Ed- 
ward s rare  tact  and  shrewdness  had  made  all  Europe  turn 
to  hin.  as  the  "chief  friend  of  peace”  throughout  the"^ world 
And  Emperor  William,  "the  War  Lord,”  had  accepted  Ed- 
ward s kindly  influence  as  had  others. 
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WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  IN  ENGLAND 

(A  Millitant  Suffragette  Forced  Out  of  the  House  of  Commons) 

From  a sketch  made  on  the  spot  by  S.  Beggs 


England  has  seen  tumultuous  times  during  the  few 
years  of  King  George’s  reign.  For  one  thing  the  Liberal 
party,  having  found  the  parliamentary  House  of  Lords 
eternally  opposed  to  every  reform  they  tried  to  pass,  finally 
turned  in  resolute  attack  upon  his  ancient  but  impractical 
body.  It  has  been  shorn  of  almost  all  its  power.  So  that  the 
House  of  Commons  is  now  the  definite  and  almost  the  sole 
center  of  power  in  Great  Britain. 

As  such  it  has  been  the  center  of  attack  from  the  English 
militant  “ sutf ragettes.  ” These  advocates  of  woman  suffrage, 
finding  themselves  ignored  by  parliament  so  long  as  they 
adopted  mere  methods  of  argument  and  appeal,  resolved  to 
force  their  cause  upon  the  country  by  every  method  of  ex- 
travagant defiance.  Women  have  repeatedly  effected  violent 
entrance  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  have  interrupted 
its  debates  by  shrieking  from  the  gallery  their  “Votes  for 
AVomen”  slogan.  On  one  occasion  in  1913  a young  woman 
having  secured  admission  to  the  gallery  chained  herself  to 
its  gratings  and  threw  away  the  key.  Then  she  screamed  her 
warcry;  and  it  was  impossible  to  eject  her,  until  finally  the 
attendants  took  down  a section  of  the  iron  grating  and  car- 
ried that  out  with  the  woman  still  chained  to  it  and  shrieking 
her  triumph.  Such  extravagances  as  this  have  brought  the 
suffrage  question  into  such  prominence  that  to-day  it  and 
Irish  “Home  Rule”  rank  together  as  the  two  most  serious 
subjects  of  English  discussion. 
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England — The  Boer  War 

Prince  Albert,  who  had  been  in  poor  health  for  some  time,  died  December 
14,  1 86 1.  One  of  his  last  public  acts  was  to  urge  Lord  Russell  to  adopt  a 
more  friendly  attitude  toward  the  United  States  over  the  Trent  affair.  His 
last  words  to  the  Queen  were,  “ Good  little  wife,”  spoken  in  German.  Every 
one  sympathized  with  the  sovereign,  left  thus  a widow  at  the  age  of  forty-two. 
No  wife  ever  mourned  more  sincerely  the  death  of  her  husand,  and  the  Queen 
never  fully  emerged  from  the  seclusion  to  which  she  retired  for  a time.  She 
married  off  her  children,  and  gave  several  hours  daily  to  her  official  duties ; but 
her  grief  was  too  profound  ever  wholly  to  leave  her. 

In  1887  occurred  the  jubilee  of  the  Queen’s  accession  to  the  throne. 
London  swarmed  with  visitors,  and  many  princes  took  part  in  the  procession  to 
Westminster  Abbey.  Ten  years  later,  the  celebration  of  her  Diamond  Jubilee 
was  still  more  imposing.  On  June  21st— the  right  day  being  Sunday— the 
Queen  went  to  St.  Paul’s  in  great  state  to  return  thanks  on  the  completion  of 
the  sixtieth  year  of  her  reign.  Later  she  held  a state  reception  at  Buckingham 
Palace  surrounded  by  all  the  great  dignitaries  of  the  realm.  The  enthusiasm, 
sympathy,  and  affection  were  so  marked  that  the  Queen  was  visibly  affected. 
Before  she  left  the  palace  she  telegraphed  the  message  to  all  parts  of  the  Ern- 
pire : “ From  my  heart  I thank  my  beloved  people.  May  God  bless  them. 
The  great  feature  of  the  jubilee  was  the  review  of  twenty-five  miles  of  warships 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  dearest  wish  of  Victoria’s  heart  was  that  her  closing  years  should  not 
be  disturbed  by  war,  but  her  prayer  was  not  to  be  granted.  The  conflict  in 
South  Africa  came.  She  was  strongly  opposed  to  it,  but  could  not  stay  the 
sentiment  in  its  favor.  It  depressed  and  made  her  melancholy,  and  her  sadness 
continued  till  her  death,  which  took  place  January  22,  1901.  Her  reign  was 
the  longest  in  English  history.  From  her  accession  until  her  death  she  was 
in  the  possession  of  her  faculties,  and  the  real  Queen  throughout  the  period, 
which  stretched  over  almost  sixty-four  years.  It  is  but  simple  truth  to  say 
that  she  was  mourned  not  only  by  Great  Britain  and  all  Europe,  but  by  all 
Christendom ; and  the  honors  paid  to  her  memory  have  never  been  surpassed 
by  any  given  to  a dead  sovereign. 
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The  Boers  Retreating  across  the  Klip  River 


Chapter  CXVIII 

EDWARD  VII 

HE  new  sovereign  who  succeeded  the  aged  and  venerated 
Victoiia  was  her  son  Albert  Edward,  who  selected  as 
his  reigning  title  the  name  of  Edward  VII.  He  was  a 
man  already  nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  so  that  his  reign 
was  necessarily  a short  one.  It  lasted  a little  over  nine 
years,  terminating'  with  his  death  in  1910. 

Yet  even  this  short  period  was  sufficient  to  endear  King 
Edward  very  deeply  to  his  subjects.  His  earlier  life  as  heir 
to  the  thione  had  not  wholly  pleased  his  people,  many  of  whom 
regarded  him  as  a somewhat  idle  and  even  cynical  pleasure- 
seeker.  But  he  assumed  the  duties  of  his  kingship  with  a calm 
earnestness  and  power  which  did  much  to  elevate  not  onlv  his 
own  dignity  among  his  people  but  also  that  of  England  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  Toward  the  close  of  his  reign,  it  became 
the  common  boast  of  Englishmen  that,  whereas  the  political  center  of  Europe 
had  been  in  Paris  before  the  Franco-German  War  and  had  then  shifted  to 
Berlin,  that  now  this  “diplomatic  capital,"  this  chief  seat  of  man's  government 
of  the  universe,  lay  in  London. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  this  shifting  of  the  center  of  power  was  due  to 
King  Edward’s  wise  diplomacy,  his  urbane  visits  to  other  capitals.  He  became 
noted  throughout  Europe  as  the  strongest  advocate  of  universal  peace.  Yet 
he  was  equally  strong  as  an  upbuilder  of  England’s  alliances  and  England’s 
empire.  When  he  entered  upon  his  reign,  his  country  stood  isolated  in  Europe. 

, opposed  and  suspected  upon  every  side;  at  swords  points  with  every  other 
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power.  Before  King  Edward  passed  away,  England  was  linked  in  cordial 
alliance  with  Erance,  and  in  closest  bonds  of  sympathy  with  the  United  States. 
She  had  made  treaties  of  agreement  with  all  the  little  northern  states  of 
Europe  and  most  of  those  along  the  Mediterranean.  She  had  even  formed  a 
close  friendship  with  far-off  Japan,  and  at  the  same  time  healed  the  ancient 
British  quarrel  with  Russia  over  Asiatic  empire.  Only  with  Germany  did 
England  still  stand  at  odds;  and  Germany  seemed  left  almost  alone,  excluded 
from  this  wide  circle  of  Great  Britain’s  friends. 

Edward’s  reign  therefore  was  chiefly  notable  for  its  peace  and  power 
abroad.  But  it  witnessed  also  a considerable  expansion  and  a very  striking 
consolidation  of  the  colonial  power  of  the  British  Empire.  And  its  closing 
years  were  momentous  with  tense  political  struggles  at  home. 

Through  all  these  movements,  let  us  remember.  King  Edward  was  the 
nominal  but  scarce  the  actual  leader  of  the  nation.  In  England  far  more  power 
is  held  by  the  Prime  Minister  than  by  the  sovereign  whom  he  nominally  “ad- 
vises.” Of  these  real  rulers  over  the  destinies  of  the  British  Empire  there  were 
four  during  King  Edward’s  reign.  The  Prime  Minister  when  Victoria  died 
was  Lord  Salisbury,  a veteran  statesman  who  as  leader  of  the  Conservative 
party  had  held  the  helm  of  state  for  fifteen  years.  Soon  after  the  King’s 
succession  Lord  Salisbury  resigned  from  office  because  of  age,  and  died 
shortly  after.  He  was  succeeded  by  another  member  of  his  own  party,  Mr. 
Arthur  Balfour,  who  held  office  until  the  close  of  1905,  when  the  Conserva- 
tives were  driven  from  power  and  the  Liberals  secured  control  of  the  govern- 
ment. Their  Prime  Minister  was  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannermann,  “C.B.,” 
as  both  friends  and  enemies  denominated  him  “for  short.’’  Sir  Henry  died 
in  1908,  resigning  his  place  only  when  utterly  worn  out  with  its  arduous 
labors,  and  expiring  within  three  weeks  afterward.  His  successor,  selected 
by  him  as  the  ablest  of  the  Liberal  party  to  carry  on  his  work,  was  Mr.  Herbert 
Asquith. 

The  chief  difficulty  confronting  the  country  at  the  opening  of  the  reign 
was  the  exhaustive  and  ill-managed  “Boer  War”  in  Africa.  This  had  begun 
in  1899  and  sadly  embittered  the  last  years  of  the  aged  Victoria,  “the  good 
queen.”  The  main  army  of  the  Boers  was  crushed  at  Paardeburg  in  Eebruary, 
1900,  and  England  declared  that  the  war  was  over.  The  Boers,  however, 
failed  to  see  matters  in  that  light,  and  during  the  first  year  of  King  Edward’s 
reign  kept  up  a guerrilla  warfare  terribly  expensive  to  England.  The  Boer 
horsemen  swept  over  the  country  at  great  speed,  attacking  small  British  posts, 
ambushing  convoys  and  capturing  supplies.  Then  England  adopted  stern 
measures.  The  Boer  farms  were  burned,  their  inhabitants  gathered  in  prison 
camps,  and  the  country  made  a desert.  Finally  the  Boers  consented  to  arrange 
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a peace,  and  the  terms  were  agreed  to  May  31,  1902.  Both  the  Transvaal  and 
the  Orange  Free  State  became  permanent  portions  of  the  British  Empire, 
subject  to  all  its  laws. 

The  cost  to  England  of  this  grim  war  had  been  enormous.  Moreover,  there 
were  serious  scandals  involved,  charges  against  high  officials  of  having  made 
fortunes  out  of  the  mismanagement  of  war  supplies.  The  Conservative  party 
which  had  directed  the  war,  as  it  had  directed  all  things  in  England  for  over 
fifteen  years,  was  seriously  discredited,  and  the  aged  and  outworn  Prime- 
Minister  Lord  Salisbury  resigned  and  handed  down  the  burden  of  his  office 
to  Mr.  Balfour. 

All  England  was  at  this  time  full  of  activity  preparing  for  King  Edward’s 
formal  coronation.  T.  his  he  had  wisely  delayed  until  the  costly  Boer  \Var 
was  over.  Now  its  date  was  set  for  June  in  1902.  But  just  as  everybody  and 
everything  was  prepared  at  high  expense  for  the  elaborate  and  costly  cere- 
monial, the  King  was  stricken  with  appendicitis.  His  life  was  saved  by  an 
operation  which  was  performed  just  two  days  before  his  intended  coronation; 
but  not  until  weeks  later  was  his  health  sufficiently  restored  to  enable  him  to 
re-undertake  the  postponed  ceremonies. 

Thus  Edward  was  not  formally  crowned  until  August  9,  1902,  over  a year 
and  a half  after  his  accession  to  his  high  position.  An  addition  to  the  kingly 
formula  of  titles  was  made  for  the  occasion ; so  that  Edward  was  the  first  of 
British  sovereigns  to  be  hailed  as  “King  of  the  British  dominions  beyond  the 
Seas.”  The  full  title  given  him  was  “Edward  VII,  by  the  Grace  of  God, 
King  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas,  Defender 
of  the  Faith,  Emperor  of  India.” 

The  returning  power  and  influence  of  England  abroad  was  already  shown 
m this  year  by  the  appeal  which  came  to  King  Edward  from  farthest  South 
America  that  he  would  act  as  arbiter  to  establish  the  disputed  boundary  lines 
between  Chile  and  the  Argentine  Republic.  Also  this  was  the  year  of  Eng- 
land s celebrated  treaty  with  Japan  which  pledged  each  country  to  support  the 
other  if  attacked  by  more  than  a single  foe  in  Asia.  This  treaty  made  possible 
Japan  s successful  war  against  Russia,  and  this  checked  Russia’s  swift  advance 
in  Asia  and  gave  opportunity  for  the  development  of  England’s  power  there. 
She  began  to  extend  her  authority  over  southern  Persia,  and  undertook  an 
advance  on  the  distant  unknown  land  of  Thibet,  the  last  secret  center  of 
ancient  Asia.  In  1904  a military  expedition  under  Colonel  Younghusband 
fought  its  way  into  Thibet  and  took  temporary  possession  of  Lhassa,  its  capital. 
Thus,  while  the  land  nominally  belonged  to  China,  Great  Britain  established  a 
sort  of  protectorship  over  it,  to  keep  this  heart  of  Asia  from  the  clutch  of  the 
Russian  bear. 
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In  1904  England  also  made  an  alliance  with  France,  or  perhaps  we  should 
not  use  the  formal  word  alliance  but  adopt  the  vague  French  phrase  by  which 
France  denominated  the  agreement  as  the  “Entente  Cordiale.  ’ King  Edward 
visited  France  and  was  made  much  of  by  its  people,  while  the  working  neads 
of  the  two  governments  pledged  their  nations  to  harmonious  movements  in  , 
north  Africa,  where  alone  their  colonial  possessions  could  cause  conflict.  y 
this  Entente  Cordiale  England  became  positively  assured  of  control  over 
Egypt  and  the  Soudan. 

But  while  England’s  prestige  was  thus  increasing  abroad  she  was  entering 
troublous  political  times  at  home.  The  discontent  of  the  lower  classes  at  the 
rule  of  the  aristocratic  Conservative  party  was  growing  more  pronounced. 
Taxes  were  mounting  swiftly;  and  Mr.  Balfour  in  1902  established  an  Edu- 
cation J.aw”  which  gave  wide  offense  by  increasing  the  religious  control  over 
schools  and  at  the  same  time  increasing  their  expense.  Then  in  1903  there 
came  a break  within  the  Conservative  party  itself.  Its  most  important  leader 
after  the  Prime  Minister  was  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain.  He  had  long  devote 
himselt  to  the  traditional  Conservative  doctrine  of  strengthening  England  s 
foreic^n  empire  by  establishing  harmony  with  its  colonial  peoples  m those 
many  “Dominions  beyond  the  Seas.”  The  chief  of  these  colonies  had  come 
forward  with  a proposition  that  they  would  welcome  English  manufactures 
to  their  shores,  by  charging  a lowej  rate  of  duty  on  English  goods  than  on 
those  of  foreign  manufacture.  In  return  they  asked  England  to  meet  them 
half  way  by  admitting  their  products  to  England  at  a “preferential  duty,  that 
is,  at  a lower  rate  than  other  imports  were  taxed.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  very 
eager  that  this  trading  union  throughout  the  Empire  should  be  established, 
so  as  to  bind  it  more  closely  together.  The  difficulty  lay  m the  fact  that  for 
generations  England  had  been  a “free  trade”  country,  that  is,  all  goods  from 
every  land  had  been  admitted  practically  freely  to  her  ports,  so  that  her  people 
could  buy  supplies  from  whatever  land  would  sell  them  cheapest.  Of  course 
there  could  not  be  “preferential  duties”  for  the  colonies,  unless  there  were 
taxes  on  the  importing  of  goods  from  other  countries.  Hence  this  proposition 
was  really  one  to  abandon  England’s  “free  trade”  policy  and  adopt  one  of 
“tariff”  or  taxing  of  imports. 

In  a noted  speech  delivered  in  May,  1903,  Mr.  Chamberlain  came  boldly 
forward  in  support  of  this  “tariff”  policy.  His  speech  split  his  party  in  twain. 
Few  Englishmen  were  prepared  for  so  radical  a departure  from  tradition , and 
all  men  felt  that  it  would  increase  the  cost  of  goods  purchased  by  the  poor,  and 
so  throw  the  burden  of  governmental  expense  upon  those  least  able  to  bear  it. 
On  the  other  hand  many  hoped  that  the  colonial  union  would  bring  such 
prosperity  to  England  as  would  more  than  offset  the  added  cost  of  living. 
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The  Prime  Minister,  while  partly  approving  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  ideas  refused 

imna-Td  tor  '''  Conservative  party’s  policy.  Thus  he 

a iaj,ed  to  keep  his  party  in  power  for  yet  another  two  years.  But  the  ever- 

“Education  Law,”  and  the  fear  of  this 
T -h  1 m dissatisfied  the  people  that  every  one  saw  the 

Liberals  would  drive  the  Conservatives  from  power  at  the  next  election 

In  England  new  parliaments  can  be  elected  at  any  time,  and  must  be  elected 
after  one  had  lasted  seven  years.  Such  a seven  year  election  was  due  in  1906 
So  toward  the  close  of  1905  Mr.  Balfour  resigned  the  Prime  Ministership 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  leading  Liberal  statesman  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman.  “C.B”  promptly  called  a new  election.  It  took  place  in  January 
1906,  and  resulted  m a parliament  having  an  overwhelming  Liberal  majority 
s^r^n  Engknd  ^ overthrow  of  the  party  previously  in  power  been 

Thus  in  1906  began  the  second  half  of  King  Edward’s  reign,  a period  of 
Liberal  control,  in  marked  opposition  to  the  long  established  Conservative 
regime.  The  Liberals  had  been  driven  out  of  power  twenty  years  before 
^^^ause  their  great  leader,  Mr.  Gladstone,  had  insisted  on  giving  Ireland 

.n/ Tu  \ ^ upon  that  issue 

and  all  the  Liberal-Unionists,  Biat  is,  those  who  insisted  on  the  continued  union 

o ng  M and  Ireland,  had  joined  the  Conservatives  and  defeated  Mr  Glad- 
stone. His  policy  of  Home  Rule  was  still  part  of  the  Liberal  platform  of  the 
new  generation,  though  it  was  no  longer  their  leading  purpose. 

Their  mam  thought  was  the  reducing  of  the  enormous  cost  of  government, 
le  urnis  mg  o relief  to  the  poor.  Indeed  this  new  parliament  was  the  most 
demociatic,  the  most  nearly  a “people’s  parliament,”  that  England  had  ever 
known  It  even  contained  fifty-five  Labor  members,  men  deliberately  elected 
on  a Labor  ticket  to  assert  the  desires  of  the  poor  against  the  rich;  and  the 
most  prominent  man  of  this  new  party,  John  Burns,  was  taken  into  Banner- 
man  s cabinet  of  advisers  to  represent  the  labor  sentiment.  Burns  became  an 
important  influence  m the  administration. 

^ The  first  noteworthy  bill  taken  up  by  the  Liberals  was  one  to  undo  the 
ucation  Act  oi  igo2,  which  had  so  antagonized  public  sentiment.  This 
new  Education  Bill  aimed  to  remove  religious  restrictions  from  the  schools 
It  was  passed  by  a large  majority  in  the  lower  branch  of  Parliament,  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  was  rejected  by  the  Lords.  Thus  was  struck  at  once 
le  first  note  in  a momentous  struggle  the  echoes  of  which  have  not  yet  died 
c way  and  which  has  already  profoundly  influenced  England. 

th.  it  consists  of 

the  hereditary  aristocracy  of  England  and  thus  remains  unchanged  through 
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all  elections.  Its  members  seldom  tak-e  an  active  part  in  legislation;  indeed 
as  a n out  of  over  six  hundred  nobles  whose  rank  entitles  them  to  a seat  n 
d e Home  only  a very  small  percentage  ever  attend  its  sessions.  As  a body 
She  Lol  are  "naturally  Conservative,  overwhelmingly  so.  Hence,  when  he 
Conservatives  are  in  power  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  Lords  are  content 
to  leave  all  legislation  in  their  hands.  But  when  the  LitoL  ^ 

House  they  are  constantly  opposed  by  the  Conservative  Lords.  The  pract 
m En.tad  has  long  been,  that  when  the  Lords  refuse  to  pass  a measure  n 
sisted°upon  by  the  Commons  the  Prime  Minister  calls  a new  election,  and 
the  new  House  of  Commons  passes  the  bill  a second  .*‘™  '‘  j 

" L threat  that  his  party  would  abolish  the  hereditary  House  of 

LT  uit  he  iusttfore’^^^  withdrawn  from  power  sooner  than 

Mint;::  BttmanTbattt  t ‘‘Etcation  Bill"  .oner  than 
go  attce  fo  another  election.  But  he  called  the  people  to  wdness 
done  them  and  he  passed  a resolution  through  the  House  of  Commons 
his  party  would  definitely  undertake  the  limiting  of  the  power  of  the  Lo  . 
The'^^rtk  the  hint"and  began  some  reforms  within  o^ 

the  purpose  of  moderating  its  overwhelming  Conservatism  an  j y g 

Thustht  Tata  momentary  truce  in  the  great  struggle,  and  the  Liberals 
werl  ali^d  to  pass  some  of  their  desired  laws,  though  even  t tey  h d 

to  tone  down  to  satisfy  the  Lords.  Mainly  these  laws  ^ 

poor.  They  protected  laborers,  assured  them  compensation  ‘o'-  ".“^ent^  , 

ftiallv  and  most  notably  committed  England  to  the  system  of  old  age  pen 
sionsd’  An  extremely  important  law.  passed  in  1908.  granted  a pension 
every  impoverished  person  over  seventy.  This  added  a new  an  leavy 

”'"Sranw:ne”r‘'cause  of  imperialism,  aided  by  King  Edward  moved 
onld  ^he  as  rapidly  under  the  Liberals  as  it  had  under  the 
“imperial”  Conservatives.  In  1907.  at  the  great  “Peace  Conference  held  at 
The  Ha“ue  England  had  become  clearly  a leader  among  the  European  states. 
sL  was-^pposed  only  by  Germany,  which  sternly  refused  to  adopt  any  pohey 
of  disarmaLn.  or  the  mutual  reduction  of  armies  and  navies  among  the 
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nations.  This  roused  such  suspicion  of  Germany  among  Englishmen  that 
“war  scares”  have  since  been  frequent.  The  English  widely  believe  that 
Germany  only  awaits  a fitting  opportunity  to  invade  their  island;  and  a war 
play  showing  how  easily  Germany  could  do  this  created  such  a fervor  in  Eng- 
land as  to  result  in  a complete  re-organization  of  the  army  and  a rapid  enlarge- 
ment of  the  navy. 

Moreover,  the  British  government  became  more  and  more  conciliatory 
toward  other  nations  than  Germany.  With  Russia,  chastened  by  her  own 
disastrous  Japanese  war,  England  made  a treaty  which  definitely  divided  their 

siatic  spheres  of  influence”  wherever  the  two  empires  approached  each  other 
whether  m Persia,  Afghanistan  or  Thibet.  Thus  the  old  English  bugaboo  of 
an  Asiatic  war  with  Russia  over  India  has  been  quite  laid  aside. 

With  the  United  States  also  England  became  more  than  liberal.  When 
sorne  years  before,  the  two  countries  had  disputed  over  Venezuela,  the  attitude 
on  both  sides  had  been  hard  and  suspicious.  Now  a far  more  serious  question 
arose  between  the  two  as  to  the  boundary  between  Alaska  and  Canada  This 
had  become  important  because  of  the  gold  discoveries.  The  tracts  of  land 
involved  were  both  extensive  and  valuable.  Canada  was  sure  she  was  right 
and  talked  m most  warlike  tones.  England,  however,  insisted  on  an  arbitra- 
tion commission.  This  consisted  of  two  United  States  members,  two  Can- 
a lans,  an  one  Englishman ; and  its  award,  given  by  the  deciding  vote  of  the 
English  commissioner,  confirmed  the  claims  of  the  United  States  in  almost 
every  point.  A further  treaty  in  1909  settled  amicably  every  issue  that  could 
e raised  as  to  any  part  of  the  boundaries  between  Canada  and  our  own  pos- 
sessions. Still  more  recently  when  a fishery  dispute  arose  between  our  govern- 
men  anc  ewfoundland,  the  English  authorities  expressed  regret  that  their 
ewfoundland  colonists  would  not  be  more  reasonable.  In  many  other  mat- 
ers also  England  has  of  late  displayed  this  strong  desire  to  be  courteous  and 
generous  to  us,  as  well  as  just. 

'hem  the  “preferential 

antf  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  nrged,  England  increased  her  influence  during 
hese  years.  The  various  colonies  in  Australia  had  in  the  last  year  of  Vic- 
oria  s reign  united  into  a single  firmly  founded  commonwealth.  Now  those 
m southern  Africa  were  urged  to  do  the  same.  The  conquered  Boer  states 
had  been  granted  something  approaching  to  self-government  as  early  as  190s. 

ore  and  more  freedom  was  allowed  them.  A union  of  the  various  colonies 
upon  an  equal  footing  was  planned,  discussed,  and  finally  established.  In 
ing  stTte^^  became,  like  Australia,  a single  self-govern- 

Prime  Minister  Bannerman  did  not  live  to  see  this  happy  consummation 
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of  the  disastrous  South  African  war.  He  died  in  April,  1908,  and  his  place 
as  England’s  chief  was  taken  by  his  lieutenant,  Mr.  Herbert  Asquith.  Under 
Asquith  the  Liberals’  strife  against  the  Lords  flared  up  again. 

In  getting  his  “official  family,”  his  cabinet,  around  him  Mi.  Asquith 
selected  as  “Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,”  the  controller  of  England  s hnances 
Mr  David  Lloyd-George,  a Welsh  statesman,  vigorous  and  powerful,  an 
inclined,  as  many  of  the  Liberals  were,  toward  Labor  or  even  Socialistic 
principles.  The  work  of  Lloyd-George  became  the  storm  center  the  renewe 
struggle.  When  he.  In  the  spring  of  1909,  presented  to  parliament  his  budget 
of  England’s  expenses  and  how  to  meet  them  for  the  following  year,  pan 
demonium  broke  loose.  All  sides  had  recognized  the  fact  that  Mr.  George  was 
facing  a difficult  task.  The  Liberals  had  been  struggling  for  economy,  but 
universal  public  sentiment  had  forced  upon  them  two  items  of  tremendous 
expense,  the  old  age  pensions  and  the  great  enlargement  ot  the  navy,  in- 
creased expenses  must  obviously  be  met  by  Increasing  the  income;  but  the 
people  were  already  taxed  almost  to  the  breaking  point.  Lloyd-George  pro- 
posed as  the  chief  sources  of  increased  revenue  a tax  on  liquors  and  a heavy 
enlargement  of  the  taxes  on  incomes  and  on  inheritances.  These  two  latter 
items  were  to  be  raised,  in  the  case  of  large  fortunes,  as  high  as  six  c^n^- 
on  incomes  and  fifteen  per  cent,  on  inheritances.  These  two  taxes  would  fall 
of  course  upon  the  wealthy,  which  was  just  where  the  resolute  ChancellOT  o 
the  Exchequer  meant  them  to  fall;  but  the  wealthy  classes  themselves,  the  Con- 
servative aristocracy,  protested  vehemently.  They  declared  that  this  wou 
amount  almost  to  confiscation  of  their  property,  it  was  legislation  against  one 
class  in  favor  of  another,  it  was  forcing  them  to  foot  all  the  bills  for  the 
pensions  of  the  poor,  it  was  “socialism,”  it  was  everything  wicked  and 

impossible.  ... 

The  House  of  Commons  after  long  and  bitter  argument  passed  the  bill; 

because  after  all  the  money  had  to  come  from  somewhere.  But  the  Conserva- 
tive Lords  declared  their  vehement  intention  to  reject  the  entire  proposition. 
This  was  a specially  defiant  attitude  on  their  part;  because  one  of  Britain  s 
oldest  traditions  was  that  the  Lords  were  never  to  interfere  with  a “money” 
bill.  Finances  had  always  been  under  the  undisputed  control  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  But  the  Lords  declared  this  was  not  really  a money  bill,  but 
under  that  guise  was  introducing  new  principles  of  government,  socialism 
and  all  the  other  bugaboo  words  behind  which  they  entrenched  themselves. 

Prime  Minister  Asquith  warned  the  Lords  solemnly  that  if  they  arrogated 
to  themselves  the  right  to  dispute  a money  bill  he  would  begin  an  immediate 
attack  upon  them.  Lloyd-George’ s budget  was  the  one  theme  of  all  England’s 
excited  interest  for  over  six  months.  Then  on  November  30,  1909,  the  Lords 
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finally  rejected  it  For  this  momentous  vote  they  even  succeeded  in  doinv 
some  hmg^  they  had  not  accomplished  for  generations.  They  gathered  an 
actual  majority  of  their  members  against  the  bill.  It  was  rejected  by  .aye 
Conservative  votes,  a real  majority  of  all  the  parliamentary  Lords  of  BHtefm 
sqtnt  was  thus  defied  to  battle.  He  immediately  deelared  that  the  Lords 
ad  broken  England  s ancient  constitution;  and  he  dissolved  parliament  and 
called  for  a new  election,  so  as  to  pass  his  budget  over  their  headT 

that  ? uT';  most  bitterly  contested 

at  England  had  known  for  nearly  a century.  The  Conservatives  musterino- 

all  their  enerpes.  elected  273  members.  The  Liberals  had  of  their’  own  num“ 
er  275  members,  besides  40  of  their  close  allies  the  Labor  party  Their  other 
less  devoted  allies,  the  Irish  party,  had  82  members.  Tllis  L new  parlL 
ment  was  of  very  different  complexion  from  the  one  before.  That  had  been 
o overu  mlmingly  Liberal  that  the  party  could  stand  wholly  alone  rneces 

member?"  -PPO«  of  the  Til 

As  soon  as  this  was  seen  the  Irish  members  demanded  their  price  Home 

t?  ir’i  ? M R TT,  ' Under 

aZ  I a ; they  asserted  this  demand  positively  and  Mr 

Asquith  pledged  himself  to  give  it  to  them.  First,  however,  he  must  seMe 
e ssties  ah  eady  opened.  He  reintroduced  the  Lloyd-George  budget  • and 
bill  ^ I ■ oountry  had  passed  decisive  judgment”  on  this 

n dHtr  mef  "tT  A " M immediate  financia 

needs  1 ere  met.  Then  Asquith  presented  a bill  not  for  the  abolition  of  the 

s?b;rdi'rte'°^ ^ nrake??? 

Again  the  Lords  were  vehemently  defiant  Thev  deHat-pri  u 

NO  aj^amst  any  Liberal  measure.  But  the  Lord=i 

would  atieiK  rem  lar  V Mr  I ""'L  U°^<is  and  who 

do  his  own  reSmi?"'  §™ly  that  he  would 

became  of  it 

possessions  had  expanded  until  her  doLn’ion  covered  thirteen  i!filli?^  ® 
miles,  constituting  one-fourth  of  the  entire  land  surface  of 
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Chapter  CXIX 
king  GEORGE  V 


EORGE  V,  the  eldest  son  of  King  Edward,  was  born 
Tune  1865,  and  was  thus  nearly  forty-five  years  old 
when  he  succeeded  to  the  throne.  As  Prince  of  Wales 
he  had  been  a quiet  conscientious  man,  taking  the  duties 
of  his  rank  seriously  and  spending  most  of  his  time 
traveling  from  one  dedication  ceremonial  to  another, 
making  earnest  and  very  satisfactory  little  speeches 
MM  about  England’s  greatness  and  her  freedom.  He  now  accepte.1 
with  a simplicitv  which  was  truly  dignified 
of  his  larger  position  ; and  if  he  has  been  little  more  than  a figure- 
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with  a simplicitv  which  was  truly  dignified  the  responsibdities 
of  his  larger  position  ; and  if  he  has  been  little  more  than  a figure- 
mM'i.  head  for  England’s  Empire,  he  has  certainly  been  a correct  and 
eminently  fitting  one. 

King  Edward’s  death  caused  the  vehement  and  deep-seated 
quarrel  between  Lords  and  Commons  to  pause  for  a time,  out  of 
^ ■ respect  for  the  dead  monarch’s  memory.  His  people  had  learned 
to  honor  him  very  highly.  So  had  foreign  potentates;  and  his  funeral  cere- 
monies were  the  most  splendidly  attended  of  any  in  England’s  history. 

Then  when  all  the  foreign  potentates  had  gone  home  and  the  e c was 
cleared  for  battle,  the  strife  of  Lords  and  Commons  was  resumed.  Appar- 
ently the  Lords  had  hoped  for  some  aid  from  King  George’s  conservatism; 
but  he  showed  no  intent  whatever  of  fighting  in  their  cause.  So  they  rallied 
and  by  a heavy  vote  rejected  Prime-Minister  Asquith’s  bill  for  reducing  t eir 
power.  Again,  as  before  with  his  budget  bill,  he  dissolved  parliament  an 
'Called  a new  election  to  ask  the  people  for  their  vote  supporting  him. 
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These  elections,  held  in  December,  1910,  and  the  following  January,  were 
remarkable  in  that  they  resulted  almost  exactly  like  those  of  the  year  before 
The  new  parliament  which  assembled  in  February,  191,,  had  within  two  votej 
the  same  Liberal  majority  as  that  of  1910.  Englishmen  had  evidently  taken 
a decisive  stand;  each  had  made  up  his  mind  for  or  against  the  Lords  and 
there  were  to  be  no  changes  of  attitude. 

Mr.  Balfour  who  had  been  the  former  Conservative  Prime-Minister  and 
who  was  still  the  leader  of  his  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  protested 
earnestly  at  the  opening  of  parliament  against  the  Liberals’  attack  upon  the 
ords  and  against  their  “socialistic”  ways  of  raising  money.  He  urged  them 
seriously  to  consider  the  Conservative’s  plan  for  securing  funds  by  means  of 
e pre  erential  tariff’;  and  he  thus  committed  his  own  party  to  a tariff 
policy  as  opposed  to  “free  trade,”  England’s  traditional  doctrine. 

renassiL  however,  despite  every  concession,  persisted  in 

trv ’’  When  fh  “appealed  to  the  coun- 

When  the  bill  thus  came  before  the  Lords  for  the  second  time,  they  sent 

Jhev'tould  amendments.  Prime-Minister  Asquith  insisted  that 

cxrn  ^ Constitution,  which  has 

^ own  up  through  the  centuries,  has  a queerly  tangled  way  of  compellino-  the 

^ after  they  hale 

ejected  it  once  and  the  country  has  decided  against  them  by  an  election  If 

ttiid::  “roL 

the  re  ected  Ml 

for  sooner  tiui  method  has  never  been  applied  in  its  full  stringency; 

a H n see  a great  number  of  newly-created  nobles  swarm  among  them 

and  outvote  them,  the  Lords,  or  enough  of  them  to  give  the  necerary  vote 

sarfasliom  ‘^-h^ 

Now,  however,  the  Lords  still  hesitated  to  pass  Asquith's  bill.  Thereupon 

remh^°™'’'!  e'^tions  of  the  previous  L- 

Georee  dw*  foreseen  their  opposition  and  secured  from  King 

George  the  assurance  that  he  would  create  Liberal  peers  by  the  hundreds  if 
necessary  to  compel  the  Lords'  obedience  to  the  Constkution 

just  why  the  Conservatives  should  have  been  so  infuriated  bv  this  an 

r;  aT'"'  “d"  tWs  ste^  Ind“d 

hey  afterward  explained  that  they  did  not  criticize  the  Liberals  for  ftus 

rang  the  passage  of  their  bill,  but  only  for  having  secured  the  Kimr's 

promise  before  the  actual  situation  had  arisen.  NeveretLess  for  the  mLent 

Conservatives  even  in  the  House  of  Commons  seemed  quite  beside  them- 
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selves  On  one  memorable  day  (July  24)  they  assailed  Mr.  Asq™*  i" 

House  wUh  cr.es  of  “ 

speaker‘!tn"faa%\he  House  had  to  be  adjourned  amid  such  disgraceful 
<;renes  as  had  not  marred  its  deliberations  for  centuries. 

Some  of  the  more  fiery  Lords,  headed  by  I^rdHalsbury,  formed  an  associa^ 
tion  called  the  “Die  hards,”  vowing  they  would  never  vote  or  the  bid  a 
challenging  Mr.  Asquith  to 

r^r  ^cuZnuit'Te;  tat'lough  of  the  Lords  yielded  to  give  the  bill  its 
necessarv  maioritv,  and  it  became  a law  in  August,  1911. 

By  this  law,  the  only  important  change  made  m the 
for  over  two  hundred  years,  the  House  of  Lords  lost  practically  all  legislative 
power  It  exercises  oiV  a single  restrictive  function.  It  may  twice  reject  a 
Ml  sent  up  by  the  Commons;  but  this  no  longer  compels  an  elec  ion.  If  he 
“me  Hotfse  of  Commons  will  pass  a bill  three  times  at 
over  two  years  the  bill  becomes  law  without  going  to  the  Lords  a third  ^ 
irother  words  by  twice  rejecting  a bill  they  can  delay  its  passage  for  two 
years  That  is  all  As  for  “money”  bills,  such  as  the  budget  bill  over  which 
L final  strife  arose,  they  can  not  act  on  these  at  all,  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  made  its  own  judge  as  to  what  may  honestly  be  “ 

This  year  of  191.,  which  thus  saw  so  deeded  a change  .11  England  s 
parliamentary  system,  saw  also  some  important  movements  m '^rch^^^ 
empire  In  May  there  was  held  in  London  an  Imperial  Conference,  t 
is  a gathering  of  the  chief  members  of  England's  self-governing  colonies 
The  British  “Dominions  beyond  the  Seas”  are  divided  into  two  classes,  first 
the  independent  states,  such  as  Canada,  wherein  colonists  of  English  stoA 
govern  themselves  and  are  bound  to  the  home  country  only  by  ties  of  loyalty 
and  interest;  and  second  those  possessions,  vast  as  India  or  tiny  as  Malta, 
wherein  a population  of  alien  race  is  governed  and  held  in  subjection  by  tie 
greater  wisdom  or  military  power  of  the  English.  Modern  statesmen  see 
clearly  that  while  riches  may  flow  into  England  from  some  d^-aes  o^ 
this  second  class,  yet  permanent  life  and  power  can  only  come  to  her  from  he 
true  “colonies”  peopled  by  her  own  race.  Hence  it  is  with  these  that  the 

ToWndThL  self-governing  colonies  more  closely,  a conference  of  them 
prime-ministers  with  England’s  own  “uncrowned  king  had  been  >«ld  u 
Edward  VII’s  auspices  as  early  as  1902,  and  another  one  ve  y • 

Neither  of  these  meetings,  however,  had  nearly  equalled  in  im^rtance  the 
conference  of  1911.  For  this  there  gathered  the  men  who  have  been  terme 
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“the  six  chief  men  of  England’s  race;’’  and  of  four  of  them  at  least,  the  phrase 
^ not  unjustified.  Besides  Prime-Minister  Asquith  there  was  the  premier  of 
da,  Sir  \\  ihred  Launer,  widely  recognized  for  many  years  as  the  leader 

as  ’ LabT’  Mr.  Fisher,  noted 

as  Labor  s first  Pnme-Minister,  ’ for  in  Australia  the  Labor  party  has  recently 

ed  in  the  elections.  More  striking  still  there  came  from  united  South  A\frica 

nme-Mimster  Botha,  a Boer  who  ten  years  before  had  been  General  Botha’ 

eader  of  his  people  in  deadly  war  against  England,  and  who  now  stood  as. 

ype  and  evidence  of  the  rapid  harmonizing  of  the  two  races  in  South  Africa 

ThVT^  T England’s  liberal  overlordship  in  the  Transvaal’ 

fhe  other  two  premiers  were  Prime-Minister  Ward  of  New  Zealand,  En-. 

n s most  prosperous  and  contented  colony,  and  Prime-Minister  Morris  of 
Newfoundland  the  island  which  still  maintains  its  independence  from  Canada 

pEnsTor??  ^^Tgoverning  colony.  This  Imperial  Conference  laid 

P s for  a closer  union  of  the  races  it  represented,  it  arranged  for  a colonial 

mcorporated  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  it  sketched 
p IS  for  the  forming  of  a permanent  imperial  parliament  in  which  all  the 
omes  should  have  a voice  m the  governiug  of  the  Empire. 

, 'Ilf  domains  held  in  subjection  by  England  the  recent 

M™d;\l1n  E*'  "'f  "r”  -'f-g-rlien't  have  been 

already  told  in  Egypt  s story.  A similar  demand  has  grown  up  in  India  an 

insistence  by  the  natives  upon  that  “home  rule”  for  which  they  seem  as’yet 
n irely  unfitted.  In  1909  England  had  been  profoundlv  moved  by  the  as- 
sassination of  Sir  Wylhe-Ctirzon,  a high  official  of  state  in  India  who  was 
lurdered  in  London  by  an  Indian  anarchist.  Now  in  1911  it  was  resolved  to 
unpress  upon  India  more  deeply  the  real  majesty  and  ^er  of  England.  So 

ig  George  and  Queen.  Mary,  after  a brilliant  London  coronation  in  June 
prepared  to  visit  their  Asiatic  empire.  ^ 

A great  “Durbar”  or  gathering  of  all  the  Indian  potentates,  to  express 
eir  submission  to  the  British  Emperor,  was  held  in  December  at  Delhi  This 
ancient  city  had  once  been  the  capital  of  all  India.  So  now  it  was  made  the 

tiTsTt  ir^'^  f ' administrative  authori- 

Ltent  oVT’""  English  capital.  Calcutta.  Some 

of  the  was  also  allowed  the  Bengalese,  the  most  advanced 

e Indiari  races,  and  on  the  whole  the  visit  of  the  King  and  Queen  had  a 

ir r fo?m‘d;:„r:. 

vlsifm  t"i  ‘V’- ' r™'  T'  =''=0  a royal 

. 5 t to  Ireland,  m hopes  of  stimulating  loyalty  there.  But  this  visit  had  little 

influence  on  what  had  become  the  most  burning  question  of  the  day  in  British 
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politics  We  have  seen  how  Prime-Minister  Asquith  had.  ui  1910,  pledge 
himself  to  the  Irish  Nationalists  in  parliament  to  secure  Home  Ru 
Jh^m  if  he  could.  The  discussion  of  the  necessary  bill  began  m parliament 

ar”  in  ipn  ; and  after  the  Lords  had  been  defeated  and  " »;2°n7b t 
so  that  they  could  no  longer  block  the  measure,  Home  Rule  for  I«'»d  be 
came  the  chief  bill  pressed  by  Mr.  Asquith  for  passage  through  parliament  1 
igia.  After  a most  thorough  discussion  the  bill  was  passed  by  Caramon 
in  iqia  and  sent  to  the  Lords,  by  whom  it  was,  of  course,  rejecte  . , 

howler,  under  the  revised  Constitution,  only  meant  the  delay  of  Home  Rule 

for  two  years,  that  is,  until 

Meanliile  the  imminent  passage  of  the  bill  once  more  stirred  the  Co 
serVatives  of  England  to  intensest  indignation.  Their  consciences  told  hem 

rt7r““ 

sirorThirri  1-. 

ants  at  least  in  pa  p„„testant  Irish  or  “Ulsterites”  or  “Orangemen, 

the  original  Irish.  Ireland  assimilating  naturally  with 

have  long  been  the  most  prosperous  ’ tUp  TTkterites  had  no 

the  English  and  well  content  -th  ‘h^^  c"lreland. 

wish  to  find  themselves  a small  minority  m a sel  g g 

whose  other  inhabitants  had  little  kinship  with  them  and  le  s love.  A y 
as  .9.0  they  began  to  make  their  P™.-  again.  S^epten^^^^ 

of  ign  they  announced  a P"  not  to  leave  them 

ITllcvt  .77::  Irishmen,  aid  declared  they  meant  to  fight  for  inde- 

'’'"trlli^tlltstfrarfare  Catholic  Irishmen  had  more  than  once  been 

called  ‘Traitors’'  - England^  In  J-^^^JlLllhlher  the 

imprisoned  or  even  ^ l^ies.  Many  English  Con- 

men  using  such  J Sir  Edward  Carson,  an  enthusi- 

servatives  encouraged  the  Ulster  protests. 

astic  English  member  of  Pf rdefied  7 7-7nister  Asqlith 
testers  He  roused  them  with  fiery  speeches , he  aenea  rr  „i^Hcre 

°7’he  year  of  .912  saw  also  serious  labor  difficulties  in  England.  The 
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Labor  party  has  demanded  much  from  the  Liberals,  more  sometimes  than  the 
dominant  party  were  willing  to  give.  A demand  was  made  for  a law  estab- 
lishing a minimum  wage  for  coal  miners.  When  both  employers  and  parlia- 
ment refused  this,  the  coal  miners  struck.  This  strike  spread  until  it  included 
over  a million  workmen.  The  Liberal  statesmen  urged  that  the  law  would 
e unjust  unless  it  also  stated  the  minimum  amount  of  work  a man  must  do 
to  receive  the  wage.  But  to  this  binding  them  to  work  a definite  amount 
however  small,  the  laborers  would  not  agree.  Finally,  on  March  29,  the 
government  yielded  part  way,  and  passed  the  law,  though  not  just  as  the 
workmen  had  wanted  it.  This  law,  with  its  distinctly  socialistic  idea  of 
government  regulation  of  wages,  has  been  hailed  everywhere  by  socialists  as  a 
great  step  toward  the  acceptance  of  their  doctrines. 

Even  more  irrepressible  cause  for  tumult  has  recently  arisen  in  England 
over  Woinan  Suffrage.  This  subject  by  1913  had  supplanted  even  Irish  Home 
Rule  as  the  chief  theme  of  active  discussion  in  England.  Into  this  field  of 
practical  iiuportance  it  has  been  brought  by  the  extravagance  of  the  “militant 
suffragists  who  have  made  life  so  uncomfortable  for  their  opponents  that  it 
has  been  impossible  to  ignore  their  assaults.  In  1911  they  held  a huee 
^thering  in  London  and  marched  in  a procession,  forty  thousand  strong 
Members  of  parliament  led  them  to  hope  that  their  cause  might  really  be  taken 
up  by  the  ^berals;  but  in  December  of  that  year  Mr.  Asquith  announced 
himself  unalterably  opposed  to  female  suffrage.  Since  then  he  has  been  literally 
besieged  by  resentful  women.  In  March  of  1912,  during  the  mining  strikes 
_ e women  suffragists  m London  became  so  destructively  riotous  that  seventy- 
of  them  were  sent  to  jail  condemned  to  hard  labor  for  several  months 
Yet  in  1913  they  were  more  vehemently  riotous  than  ever.  The  government 
IS  unable  to  take  vigorous  methods  to  suppress  them,  because  so  many  of  its 
members  believe  m the  women’s  cause.  What  with  suffragists,  home-rulers 
laborites  and  socialists  all  scolding  at  the  Liberal  leaders  within  their  party 
nd  the  Conservatives  howling  frantically  outside,  it  must  be  agreed  tLt  in 
the  England  of  to-day  a Liberal  statesman’s  lot  is  not  a happy  one. 
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CHRONOLOGY  OF  ENGLAND 

C.  55  and  54 — Caesar  landed  in  Britain. 

A. Do  43 — Claudius  began  the  conquest  of  Britain. 
6i — The  Druids  slaughtered;  revolt  of  Boadicea.  78- 
84  — The  Roman  power  established  by  Agricola.  81 — 
Agricola  erected  a line  of  forts.  121 — Hadrian’s 
Wall  constructed.  207-210 — Emperor  Severus  marched 
against  the  Caledonians.  410 — Britain  abandoned  by 
the  Romans. 

I— The  Jutes  settled  in  Kent.  477 — The  kingdom  of 

founded  by  Ella.  495 — Cerdic  founded  the  kingdom  of 
520— The  Saxons  defeated  by  Arthur.  547— North- 
umbria settled  by  the  Angles.  597— Augustine  landed  in  Kent, 
664 — Synod  held  at  Whitby.  786 — Egbert,  a claimant  of  the 
throne,  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Charlemagne.  789 — First 
landing  of  the  Danes  in  England.  828— Egbert,  having  con- 
quered a large  part  of  the  country,  takes  the  title  of  “ King  of  the 
English.”  871 — Alfred  the  Great  became  king.  879 — Treaty 
of  Wedmore.  890 — Alfred  issued  his  code  of  laws.  897 — He 
a fleet  and  conquered  the  Northmen.  901— Edward  I.  became  . king. 


925— ^thelstan  succeeded  him:  his  death  in  940;  Edmund  I.  ruler.  946— 
Edred  king,  followed  by  Edwy  in  955.  959— Edgar  became  king.  960  (.?) 

Britain  called  England.  975 — Struggle  between  the  regular  and  secular 

clergy:  Edward  II.,  “the  Martyr,”  became  king.  978— Ethelred  became 

king.  991 Invasion  of  the  Danes.  1017 — Canute,  the  Dane,  chosen  king: 

he  divides  England  into  four  great  earldoms,  and  is  succeeded  in  1036  by 
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Harold  I.  1039 — Hardicanute  king.  1042 — Edward  ITT.,  “the  Confessor,” 
became  king.  1049 — Westminster  Abbey  begun. 

1066 — Harold,  last  of  the  Saxon  kings;  invasion  from  Norway;  battle  of 
Stamford  Bridge,  September  25th;  William  of  Normandy  claimed  the  throne; 
invaded  England;  Harold  killed  at  Battle  of  Hastings,  October  14th;  William 
crowned  on  Christmas  Day.  1069 — He  harried  the  North.  1070 — He  re- 
organized  the  Church.  1071— The  English  defeated  at  Ely.  1072 — William 

invaded  Scotland.  1076 — He  refused  to  become  subject  to  the  Pope.  1086 

All  English  landholders  swore  allegiance  to  William  at  Salisbury.  1087 

William  Rufus  king.  1088 — Rebellion  of  the  barons  suppressed.  1090 War 

made  on  Normandy.  1095 — Second  rebellion  of  the  barons  suppressed.  1100 
—Death  of  William  Rufus;  Henry  I.  king;  first  charter  of  liberties.  1106 — 
Normandy  conquered.  1135 — Stephen  became  king;  Matilda,  daughter  of 
Henry  I.,  claimed  the  crown.  I139 — Civil  war  began.  1141 — Matilda  en- 
tered London  in  triumph,  but  was  driven  out  and  besieged ; Stephen  taken  pris- 
oner. 1153 — Treat  of  Wallingford;  Stephen  retained  as  king.  1154 — Death 
of  Stephen;  Henry  II.  king.  1170 — Thomas  Becket,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, murdered;  end  of  the  old  English  Chronicles.  1171 — Partial  conquest 
of  Ireland.  1173 — Henry’s  wife  and  sons  rebelled  against  him.  1174 — Re- 
bellion of  barons  suppressed.  1176 — England  divided  into  judicial  circuits  by 
Asize  of  Northampton.  1180 — Knights  Templars  established.  1183 — Henry’s 
sons  again  rebelled.  1189— Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  king;  he  goes  on  a crusade. 
1192 — Richard  taken  prisoner.  1194 — England  ransomed  the  King;  he  re- 
turned and  was  re- crowned.  1199 — ^John  became  king.  1203 — Murder  (?)  of 
Arthur.  1204 — Loss  of  Normandy.  1209— John  excommunicated  by  the 
Pope.  1213 — He  became  the  Pope’s  vassal.  1215 — The  Great  Charter,  June 
15  th. 

1216 — War  between  John  and  the  barons;  Henry  III.  became  king.  1264 
— War  of  the  barons ; Battle  of  Lewes ; collegiate  system  begun  by  the  found- 
ing of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  1265— Rise  of  the  House  of  Commons  under 
Earl  Simon  de  Montfort;  Battle  of  Evesham,  the  Earl  killed.  1272 — Courts 
of  Exchequer,  King’s  Bench  and  Common  Pleas  fully  organized ; Edward  I. 
became  king.  1284 — Conquest  of  Wales.  1290— The  Jews  expelled  from 
England.  1294 — Alliance  between  Scotland  and  France  against  England. 
1295 —First  complete  Parliament.  1295-6 — War  with  Scotland.  1297 — Ed- 
ward confirmed  the  charters;  consent  of  Parliament  established  as  necessary  to 
taxation.  1298 — William  Wallace  executed.  1303-6 — Renewed  war  with 
Scotland;  defeat  of  Bruce.  1307 — Edward  II.  became  king.  1314 — Battle 
of  Bannockburn.  1322 — House  of  Commons  gains  a share  in  legislation. 
1326  — Roger  Mortimer  and  the  Queen  conspire  against  Edward.  1327 — The 
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King  deposed  and  murdered;  Edward  III.  in  power.  1328— Independence  of 
Scotland  recognized. 

Edward  took  the  title  of  King  of  France,  and  created  his  son  Ed- 
ward Duke  of  Cornwall.  1338— Beginning  of  the  Hundred  Years’  War  with 
France.  1346— Victory  of  Crecy.  1347— Capture  of  Calais.  1349— The 
Black  Death.  1356 — Victory  of  Poitiers.  1360 — Treaty  of  Bretigny.  1377 

Wycliffe  began  the  Reformation;  Edward  III.  died  and  Richard  II.  became 

king.  1384 — Chaucer  began  the  Canterbury  Tales.  139® — Richard  banished 
the  Duke  of  Hereford  and  Duke  of  Norfolk.  1399 — Duke  of  Hereford 
returned  to  England  and  claimed  his  estate  and  the  Crown ; Richard  deposed 
and  murdered;  Parliament  set  aside  the  order  of  succession  and  chose  Henry 
IV.  king.  1400— Rebellion  of  Glendower.  1401— Persecution  of  heretics. 
1403— Revolt  of  the  Percies ; Battle  of  Shrewsbury.  1413 — Henry  V.  became 
king.  1415— Battle  of  Agincourt.  142O — Treaty  of  Troyes.  1422— Henry 
VI.  crowned  King  of  England  and  France ; Dukes  of  Bedford  and  Gloucester 
Protectors  during  the  King’s  minority.  1428 — Siege  of  Orleans.  243^  Joan 
of  Arc  burned.  1450 —Cade’s  insurrection.  1453— End  of  the  Hundred 
Years’  War;  loss  of  France.  1455-1485— Wars  of  the  Roses.  1461— 
Henry  dethroned;  Edward  IV.  king.  1470— Warwick  restored  Henry  VI. 

14171 Henry  died  a prisoner  in  the  Tower.  1477 — Caxton  printed  the  first 

book  in  England.  1483— Edward  V.  became  king;  Richard,  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter, appointed  Protector;  he  murdered  Edward  in  the  Tower;  Richard  III. 
became  sovereign;  rebellion  suppressed.  I4®5 — Battle  of  Bos  worth  Field  > 
Henry  VII.  king. 

I^gy—The  Cabots  discovered  the  American  continent.  1499— Warbeck, 
the  Pretender,  executed.  1509 — Henry  VIII.  king.  1513 — **  Battle  of  the 
Spurs  ” ; Battle  of  Flodden.  1515 — Wolsey  became  Cardinal  and  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. 1520— Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  1521— The  Pope  conferred  on 
Henry  the  title  of  “ Defender  of  the  Faith.”  1529— Fall  of  Wolsey.  1531— 
Glergy  compelled  to  acknowledge  Henry  the  Head  of  the  English  Church. 

1532 Henry  privately  married  Anne  Boleyn.  1534 — The  authority  of  the 

Pope  in  England  abolished.  1536 — England  and  Wales  finally  united;  insur- 
rection in  the  North.  1547— Edward  VI.  king;  Duke  of  Somerset  regent. 
1550  (?) — First  Huguenot  emigration  to  England.  1552 — The  Forty-two  Ar- 
ticles of  religion  (afterward  reduced  to  thirty-nine).  I553 — Mary  sovereign; 
Lady  Jane  Grey  executed ; Mary  married  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  1555“^  Severe 
persecution  of  the  Protestants.  155® — Loss  of  Calais. 

1558— Elizabeth  became  ruler.  1559— Protestantism  restored.  1571— 
English  Puritans  began  to  be  prominent.  1580 — Jesuit  missionaries  landed  in 
England.  1587 — Execution  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  1588 — Defeat  of  the 
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Armada.  1601 — Passage  of  a poor  law.  1603— Completion  of  the  conquest 
of  Ireland;  James  I.  King  of  Scotland  and  England;  plot  against  the  King; 
Raleigh  imprisoned.  1605— The  Gunpowder  Plot.  1606— Severe  laws  against 
the  Catholics.  1618 — Raleigh  executed.  1&21 — Impeachment  of  Lord  Bacon. 
1625 — Charles  I.  became  king.  1641 — Execution  of  Stratford.  1642 — Be- 
ginning of  the  Civil  War.  1644— Battle  of  Marston  Moor.  1645 — Battle  of 
Naseby.  1647 — Charles  a prisoner;  he  makes  a secret  treaty  with  the  Scots. 
1648 — Royalist  revolt,  Pride’s  Purge.  1649 — The  King  executed;  the  Com- 
monwealth declared. 

1649-50 — Cromwell’s  campaign  in  Ireland,  1650 — Battle  of  Dunbar.  1651 
— Battle  of  Worcester.  1652 — War  with  the  Dutch.  1653— Cromwell  made 
the  Protector.  1655— War  with  Spain.  1658— Richard  Cromwell,  Protector. 
1659 — The  Army  compelled  Richard  to  abdicate.  1660— General  Monk 
called  a free  Parliament. 

l66o — Charles  II.  invited  to  return  by  the  Parliament;  becomes  ruler  of 
England.  1662 — Act  of  Uniformity  passed.  1695 — War  with  the  Dutch; 
the  Plague  in  London.  1666— Great  fire  of  London.  1667— The  Dutch  sailed 
up  the  Medway;  the  Cabal  came  into  power;  publication  of  “Paradise  Lost.” 
1670 — Secret  Treaty  of  Dover;  publication  of  the  “Pilgrim’s  Progress.” 
1678— Titus  Oates’  plot.  1679— Passage  of  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  1680- 
Rise  of  Whigs  and  Tories.  1683— Execution  of  Russell  and  Sidney  for  par- 
ticipation  in  Rye-House  Plot.  1685 — James  II.  became  king;  Monmouth’s 

rebellion ; Battle  of  Sedgemoor. 

1688 — Arrival  of  William  of  Orange;  his  Declaration;  flight  of  James. 

1689 —  William  and  Mary  rule;  grand  alliance  against  Louis  XIV.;  Jacobite 
rebellion  in  Scotland;  siege  of  Londonderry;  the  “Bible  of  English  Liberty.” 

1690 —  Battle  of  the  Boyne.  1691 — Treaty  of  Limerick.  1694 — Death  of 
Queen  Mary ; Bank  of  England  incorporated.  1697 — Peace  of  Ryswick.  1702 
■ — Anne  reigned;  war  with  France.  1704— Battle  of  Blenheim;  Gibraltar 
taken.  1706 — Battle  of  Ramillies.  1707 — Union  of  England  and  Scotland; 
Union  Jack  adopted.  17^3 — Treaty  of  Utrecht ; George  I.  became  king.  1715 
■ — Rebellion  in  Scotland.  1718— War  with  Spain.  1720— The  South  Sea 
scheme.  1721 — Sir  Robert  Walpole  the  first  prime  minister.  1727 — War 
with  Austria  and  Spain;  George  H.  became  king.  1738 — John  Wesley:  rise 
of  the  Methodists.  1741 — War  of  the  Austrian  succession.  1743 — Battle  of 
Dettingen.  1746 — The  Pretender  defeated  at  Culloden.  1748 — Peace  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle.  1751 — Correction  of  the  Julian  calendar.  1753 — British  Museum 
founded.  1756 — Seven  Years’  War  with  France.  1757 — Battle  of  Plassey; 
foundation  of  England’s  Indian  empire.  1759 — Storming  of  Quebec ; erection 
of  Eddystone  Lighthouse.  1760— George  III.  became  king.  1763 — Canada 
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ceded  to  Great  Britain.  1768— Royal  Academy  founded.  1769— James  Watt 
secured  his  first  patent  for  an  improved  steam  engine. 

The  American  Revolution  began.  177^ — Declaration  of  American 

Independence.  1780 — The  Gordon  riots  in  London.  1781 — Defeat  of  Corn- 
wallis at  Yorktown.  1782— Ireland  secured  independence  for  its  parliament. 

1^83 Treaties  of  Paris  and  Versailles ; recognition  of  the  independence  of  the 

United  States.  1786 — Impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings.  1787  (?)— West 
Africa  colonized.  1793— War  with  France.  1796— Discovery  of  vaccination 

against  smallpox  announced  by  Dr.  Edward  Jenner.  1800  Union  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  1802— Colonization  of  Australia.  1805— Battle  of  Tra- 

falgar.  1807 Abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  1808-14 — The  Peninsula  War. 

1810— George  III.  became  insane  ; Prince  of  Wales  appointed  regent.  1812-15 
—Second  war  with  America.  1814— South  Africa  acquired. . 1815— Battle  of 
Waterloo.  1819 — First  Atlantic  steamship.  1820 — George  IV.  became  king. 

1829 Passage  of  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act.  1830 — William  IV.  king; 

steam  locomotives  introduced.  1832 — Passage  of  Reform  Bill.  1833  East 
India  trade  thrown  open ; slavery  abolished  in  all  the  colonies. 

1837 Victoria  queen.  1839 — The  Opium  War.  1840 — Union  of  Upper 

and  Lower  Canada;  marriage  of  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert.  1842 
China  compelled  to  open  a number  of  ports  for  trade ; the  Afghan  War.  1846 
—Famine  in  Ireland;  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  1849— Annexation  of  the 
Punjaub.  1851 — The  Great  Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park.  1852  Colonization 
of  New  Zealand  and  annexation  of  part  of  the  Burman  Empire.  1854— The 
Crimean  War.  1857-58— The  Indian  Mutiny.  1858— The  sovereignty  of  India 
given  to  the  Crown;  first  Atlantic  cable.  1861— Death  of  Prince  Albert;  im- 
prisonment for  debt  abolished;  the  Trent  affair.  1863— London  underground 
railway  opened.  1867— The  Dominion  of  Canada  established;  War  with 
Abyssinia.  1870— Limited  female  suffrage  granted  and  first  Irish  Land  Bill 
passed.  1877 — Victoria  made  Empress  of  India.  1885 — Over  2,500,000  new 

voters  admitted  under  the  Reform  Act  of  1884.  1887— The  Queen’s  Jubilee. 

1899 October  12,  opening  of  the  South  African  War;  October  20,  siege 

of  Kimberley  begun;  October  29,  siege  of  Ladysmith  begun;  October  30, 
British  entrapped  and  defeated  in  a sortie  from  Ladysmith ; November  26, 
Battle  of  Modder  River;  December  10,  British  under  General  Gatacre  ambus- 
caded and  severely  defeated  near  Stormberg;  December  lo-i  i,  Lord  Methuen 
defeated  at  Spyfontein  and  General  Wauchope  killed;  December  15,  General 
Buller  disastrously  defeated  at  Tugela  River.  1900 —January  6,  Lord  Roberts 
and  General  Kitchener  arrive  in  South  Africa  to  take  comm.and  ; January  23-25, 
British  after  capturing  Spion  Kop  compelled  to  abandon  it;  February  12,  Lord 
Roberts  invaded  the  Orange  Free  State;  February  15,  General  French  relieved 
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Kimberley , February  22-27,  3.fter  severe  fighting  Cronje  surrendered  to  Lord 
Roberts;  February  28,  Lord  Dunonald  relieved  Ladysmith;  March  13, 
Bloemfontein,  capital  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  surrendered  to  Roberts;  March 
27,  General  Joubert,  the  Boer  commander-in-chief,  died;  May  16,  Mafeking 
relieved  after  a siege  of  217  days;  May  28,  Lord  Roberts  proclaimed  the  an- 
nexation of  the  Orange  Free  State;  May  30,  British  entered  Johannesburg; 
June  5,  Pretoria  surrendered  to  British  forces;  September  i,  Transvaal  pro- 
claimed a part  of  the  British  Empire  by  Lord  Roberts.  1901— January  i, 
unmn  of  the  Australian  Colonies;  January  21,  Queen  Victoria  died  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales  immediately  became  king,  with  the  title  of  Edward  VII; 
guerilla  warfare  by  the  Boers.  1902— February  22,  treaty  of  alliance  made 
with  Japan;  May  31,  Treaty  of. Peace  signed  and  the  war  in  South  Africa 
closed;  August  9,  King  Edward  VII  crowned.  1903 — Mr.  Chamberlain  dis- 
rupts the  Conservative  party  by  urging  a “tariff”  policy  instead  of  “free 
trade.”  1904— An  expedition  fights  its  way  into  Thibet;  agreement  with 
France  over  north  African  affairs,  the  “Entente  Cordiale.”  1905 — The  Con- 
servative party  loses  control  of  England’s  government  after  twenty  years  of 
rule.  1906— The  new  Liberal  Prime-Minister  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner- 
man calls  an  election  and  secures  an  enormous  Liberal  majority  in  parliament; 
the  House  of  Lords  refuses  to  pass  Liberal  measures.  Settlement  of  the 
Alaska  boundary  with  the  United  States.  1907— Beginning  of  vehement 
woman  suffrage  agitation;  agreement  with  Russia  over  Persian  and  Indian 
affairs.  1908— Death  of  the  Prime-Minister;  Mr.  Herbert  Asquith  succeeds 
him;  England  establishes  old  age  pensions.  1909— The  South  African  colonies 
unite  into  a single  state;  the  Liberals  propose  heavy  taxes  on  wealth,  and  the 
House  of  Lords  interferes  in  money  matters.  1910— Prime-Minister  Asquith 
appeals  to  the  country  against  the  Lords ; a general  election  entrenches  him  in 
power;^  death  of  King  Edward  (May  6) ; a bill  to  restrict  the  power  of  the 
Lords  IS  rejected  by  them,  and  Prime-Minister  Asquith  calls  another  election 
I9„_0nce  more  upheld  by  the  people,  the  Liberals  take  almost  all  authority 
away  from  the  House  of  Lords.  An  Imperial  Conference  of  England  and  her 
colonies  held  in  London;  vast  woman’s  suffrage  parade;  coronation  of  Kinc. 
George  V;  he  visits  India.  1912-Great  coal  strike  results  in  socialistic  legis*"- 
ation;  a Home  Rule  bill  for  Ireland  is  prepared  and  rouses  threats  of  rebellion 
m Ulster.  1913— Home  Rule  passes  the  Commons  and  is  rejected  by  the 
ords ; woman  suffragists  force  their  demands  upon  parliament  by  vehement 


RULERS  OF 

Anglo-Saxon  Line. 

871-  901 — Alfred,  King  of  Wessex, 
goi-  925 — Edward  the  Elder,  King 
of  England. 

925-  940 — ^thelstan. 

940-  946 — Edmund. 

946-  955 — Edred. 

955-  958 — Edwy. 

958-  975— Edgar. 

975—  979 — Edward  the  Martyr. 
979-10 1 6 — Ethelred. 

1016— 1016 — Edmund  Ironside. 

Danish  Line. 

101 3- 10 14 — Sweyn. 

1014- 1035 — Canute. 

1035-1040 — Harold  I. 

1 040— 1042 — H ardicanute. 

Saxon  Line. 

1042— 1066 — Edward  the  Confessor. 
1066-1066 — Harold  II. 

Norman  Line. 

1066-1087 — William  the  Conqueror. 
1087—1100 — William  II.,  Rufus. 
1100-1135 — Henry  L,  Beauclerc. 

1 1 35-1 1 54 — Stephen. 

Plantagenet  Line. 
1154-1189 — Henry  II. 

1189-1199 — Richard  L,  Coeur  de 
Lion. 

1 199-1216 — John. 

1216-1272 — Henry  HI. 

1272-1307 — Edward  L,  Longshanks. 
1307-1327 — Edward  II. 

1327-1377 — Edward  HI. 

1377-1399 — Richard  II. 
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House  of  Lancaster, 

1 399-14 13 — Henry  IV. 

141 3-1422 — Henry  V. 

1422-1461 — Henry  VI. 

House  of  York. 
1461-1483 — Edward  IV. 
1483-1483 — Edward  V. 
1483-1485 — Richard  III. 

House  of  Tudor. 
1485-1509 — Henry  VII. 
1509-1547 — Henry  VIII. 

I 547-1  5 5 3 — Edward  VI. 
1553-1558— Mary. 

1558-1603 — Elizabeth. 

Hodse  of  Stuart. 
1603-1625 — James  I. 

1625-1649 — Charles  I. 
1649-1660 — The  Common'wealth. 
1660-1685 — Charles  II. 

1685 -1688 — James  II. 

Housk  of  Orange. 
1688-1702 — William  and  Mary. 

House  of  Stuart. 

1 702-1 7 14 — Anne. 

House  op  Hanover. 
1714-1727 — George  I. 
1727-1760 — George  II. 
1760-1820 — George  HI. 
1820-1830  — George  IV. 
1830-1837 — William  IV. 
1837-1901  — Victoria. 

Saxe-Coburg  Line. 
1901 -1910 — Edward  VII. 

1910-  — George  V. 
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Agincourt  (a-zhan-koor') 

Aquitaine  Cak-we-tan') 

Arcot  (ar'kot) 

Badajoz  (bah-da-hos') 

Bayeux  (bah-yoo') 

Blenheim  (blen'im) 

Boer  (boo-er) 

Bruges  (broo'jiz  or  broozh) 
Caernarvon  (kar-nahr'von) 

Campeggio  (kam-ped'jo) 

Canute  (kan-nut'  or  knoo) 

Chaucer  (chaw'sur) 

Ciudad  Rodrigo  (the-oo-dahd'  rod- 
re'go) 

Corunna  (ko-run'na) 

Cronje  (krone-yeh) 

Deira  (deh'ra) 

Guinegate  (geen-gat,  both  g’s  hard) 
Gyth^»  (gee-ta) 

Harlech  (har'lek) 

Joubert  (zhoo'ber') 


Kruger  (kru-er) 

Lanfranc  (lan'frangh) 

Leicester  (les'ter) 

Limoges  (le'mozh) 

Llewellyn  (loo-el'in) 

Magna  Charta  (mag'nah  kahr'tah) 
Malplaquet  (mahl'pla-ka) 
Massouah  (mas-soo'wah) 

Menai  (men'i) 

Natal  (na-tal') 

Oudenard  (ood'en-ahrd) 
Plantagenet  (plan-taj'-e-net) 
Plevna  (plev'na) 

Poitiers  (pwa'te-a) 

Poitou  (pwa'too) 

Ramillies  (rah-me-ye') 

Sluys  (slois) 

Thames  (Temz) 

Trafalgar  (traf-al-gahr') 

Transvaal  (trons-fahl) 

Wycliffe  (wik'-lif) 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  GREATEST  NATIONS 

' ■ ..  .Ill  and  ■ ' ' 

The  World’s  Famous  Events 

will  include  the  Histories  of  the  following  countries:  BAB  YLONIA  and  ASSYRIA, 
The  HEBREWS,  The  PHOENICIANS,  EGYPT,  PERSIA,  GREECE,  ROME, 
GERMANY,  AUSTRIA,  FRANCE,  ENGLAND  and  Its  COLONIES,  RUSSIA, 
SPAIN,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  TURKEY,  NORWAY,  SWEDEN,  DENMARK, 
HOLLAND,  BELGIUM,  THE  UNITED  STATES,  SOUTH  AMERICA,  etc. 


Every  one  should  read  history,  especially  the  young,  because  a knowledge  of  it  is 
absolutely  essential  in  all  walks  of  life.  So  fully  is  the  value  of  history  recognized  that  over 
half  the  reading  done  in  the  world  is  historical.  This  is  because  the  entire  social  organiza- 
tion of  to-day  is  the  product  of  the  Past.  By  knowing  the  Past  you  can  better  understand 
the  Present,  and  can  more  clearly  foresee  the  Future.  Hence  you  can  live  more  comfortably, 
more  wisely,  and  more  profitably.  Moreover  History  tells  you  the  sources  of  all  other 
knowledge,  and  makes  human  character  and  motives  an  open  book. 
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3.  The  complete  work  will  contain  ten  photogravures  printed  on  Japan-Vellum  paper,  several  historical  maps  specially 

prepared  and  over  nine  hundred  and  fifty  other  full-page  illustrations  printed  on  enamelled  paper,  besides  hundred! 
of  text  illustrations, 

4.  No  subscriber’s  name  will  be  received  for  less  than  the  complete  work,  and  no  order  can  be  cancelled. 

6.  The  sections  are  payable  on  delivery,  the  carrier  not  being  permitted  to  give  credit  or  receive  money  in  advance. 

6.  Subscribers  removing  or  not  being  regularly  supplied  will  please  address  the  publisher. 


It  is  entirely  free  from  religious,  sectional  or  political  bias. 

The  tissue  narrative  makes  it  just  a succession  of  stories. 

The  text  narrative  makes  it  thoroughly  complete  and  reliable. 

The  story  is  simply  told,  easy  to  understand,  scholarly,  yet  not  pedantic. 

There  is  no  confusion;  the  story  of  each  country  is  told  by  itself  from  start  to  finish. 

It  will  end  the  complaints  of  your  children  that  history  is  dry. 

It  is  fully  up-to-date,  based  on  the  most  recent  discoveries.  The  ancient  history  of  a 
dozen  years  ago  was  all  wrong. 

There  are  brief  chronological  summaries  so  you  can  review  and  remember  what  you  read. 

There  is  a pronouncing  vocabulary  for  each  nation,  so  you  can  use  the  names  correctly 
in  telling  others  what  you  have  read. 

To  aid  the  student  in  further  reading,  there  is  given  for  each  nation  a list  of  the  best 
authorities  and  their  best  books. 

The  mechanical  part  is  perfect,  large  clear  type,  highest  grade  illustrations,  etc. 

The  books  will  last,  for  they  are  made  of  the  best  grade  of  paper,  best  ink,  best  ever3dhing. 

The  vividly  instructive  method  of  the  modem  motion  pictures  is  here  carried  into  history. 

The  pictures  make  the  story  appeal  to  the  eye,  and  so  aid  the  memory. 

They  form  in  themselves  a complete  history  from  which  youleam  imconsciously  andrapidly. 

Each  picture  gives  dozens  of  details  of  costume,  etc. , which  would  take  pages  of  text  to  describe. 

The  pictures  include  most  of  the  famous  historical  paintings  of  the  world  gathered 
from  every  country. 

Thus  they  form  an  art  education  in  themselves,  including  the  work  of  Chinese  artists, 
Japanese,  ancient  Persians,  Egyptians,  and  Babylonians,  besides  the  work  of 
<iuch  more  modem  masters  as: 


THE  ITALIANS 
AND  SPANIARDS 
Michelangelo 
Titian 
Veronese 
Corregio 
Riva 

Velasquez 


THE  GERMANS 

Durer 

Rembrandt 

Rubens 

Van  Dyke 

Kaulbach 

Bendemann 

Makart 


THE  FRENCH 

David 

Dore 

Gerome 

Cabanel 

Bougereau 

Tissot 

Rochegrosse 


THE  ENGLISH 

Hogarth 

Turner 

Martin 

Alma-Tadenui 
Lord  Leighton 
Riviere 
Hunt 


THE  AMERICANS 
AND  OTHERS 
West 
Sargent 
Abbey 
Bridgman 
Muruucay 
PUoty 


and  other  masters  too  numerous  to  mention. 


TERMS  OF  PUBLICATION 

The  work  will  be  completed  in  82  sections  of  24  pages  of  text. 

Each  section  will  contain  12  full-page  illustrations  and  12  pages  of  picture  descriptions. 
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